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THE RELATION OF RELIGION TO ART. 

The three forms iu which mau attains communion with the 
highest life, and enters independent spiritual existence, are Art, 
Religion and Philosophy. In Art, as contradistinguished from 
the "arts," by which we understand the mechanic appliances and 
dexterities des.gned and employed for man's well-being — for min- 
istration to his wants of food, clothing and shelter, and social, 
secular necessities — in Art — as thus contradistinguished, we in- 
clude all realizations of the beautiful, all the diverse forms under 
which nations or peoples have endeavored to body forth in mat- 
ter a manifestation of the Highest in their consciousness. The 
Divine, which in the consciousness of all peoples is an invisible 
— for it represents the highest mediation, the completest gener- 
alization of which that consciousness is capable — shall become a 
visible somewhat. That which is far withdrawn from mere 
local and temporal existence, shall descend into time and space, 
and become embodied in a thing which we cau perceive with our 
senses. Art makes the invisible, visible. 

Religion has for its object a far higher function than Art. It 
is not sufficient that some aesthetic feeling of the presence of the 
Divine may be experienced — it is not sufficient that our outward 
senses alone shall give us intimations of the great ultimate fact 
of the world. We must be able to form conceptions which shall 
realize for us in the depths of our minds and hearts the Divine. 
In what we see with the senses we are relatively passive recipi- 
ents, and we are limited by external conditions, the time and 
the place, but in our power to call up images and conceptions we 
are in the exercise of greater freedom. We cau call up the reli- 
gious representations under any and all circumstances ; they be- 
come as it were a present consolation which cannot be taken 
away by external foes, but only forfeited through internal per- 
sonal lapse from holiness. 

Not only is religion superior to art in this relation of freedom 
from the external limits of locality and time, but it has a more 
important prerogative in the fact that the portrayal of the Di- 
vine is far more adequate than in art. Religious conceptions vio- 
late the demands of aesthetic truth in order to present a deeper 
and truer idea of essential, spiritual existence. In the external 
form or shape we can have only the effects of spirit — its manifes- 
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tation. But in Religion we have revelation, and revelation is 
essential to all religion. Revelation is superior to manifestation 
in the fact that the latter gives us only the dead external results 
while the former gives us the moving, creative causes. The self- 
active — spontaneous— free — cannot be immediately presented to 
our senses. We can see or perceive only some disposition of 
matter so shaped and formed as to indicate the action of crea- 
tive intelligence. The Apollo Belvedere has no limb or posture 
that does not seem fully possessed of the indwelling purpose of 
the grand personality that animates the figure before us. The 
classic beautiful achieves its triumph in incarnating the free soul 
so completely that no phase or outline of the sculptured block 
shall remain that seems to be in the way or not needed for the 
expression of the purpose of the divinity dwelling in the flesh. 
There is nothing more than this in classic art r aud this is certainly 
enough. Ask yourself in examining a work of classic art, is 
there an outline that looks as if it portrayed an external limita- 
tion which the individual had not been able to vanquish. If you 
find any such limitation you will find something anti-classic, some- 
thing that is not quite up to the highest standard which the 
Greek spirit conceived. But with its highest realization — take 
the Apollo Belvedere — what is it more than an intimation of the 
Free Personal Might ? It is not a revelation of it, but a manifes- 
tation. The religious contemplation of Apollo would dwell upon 
his generic attributes, upon his spiritual disposition and charac- 
ter, and thus upon the creative cause of any or all of the mo- 
ments which art might seize and portray. The religious con- 
ception may avail itself to a greater or less degree of artistic em- 
bodiment — thus it almost always uses allegory — but it always 
transcends the aesthetic limit aud introduces a negative element 
that destroys aud makes null any sensuous manifestation. Take 
the Hindoo art, essentially the portrayal of incessant incarna- 
tion of vitality. The Greeks reproduced the same thing under 
the myth of Proteus, but did not make statues of Proteus. The 
East Indian made a statue with four faces and eight arms, or the 
Egyptian made a compound of animal, mineral aud human, a god 
Osiris or a Sphinx. In the corresponding religious conception 
there was not merely the creative descent into form, but the neg- 
ative idea of desertion of that form — death, transmutation, 
change. 
An illustration of this thought occurs in the present aspect of 
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natural science. In early attempts to construct a science of 
Physics, men imagined the phenomena of .heat, light, electricity, 
and sometimes even gravitation or attraction in general, to be oc- 
casioned by fluids, or at a later period ethers or auree were 
introduced to explain them. Still later these are explained by 
vibrations and vibratuncles. There is a passage from mere ima- 
ges of the fancy to a process of thinking the destruction of these 
images. The step from thing to force is a very important one in 
culture. The uncultivated thinker tries to conceive everything 
under the form of thing and its properties. When he has dis- 
solved thing into an equilibrium of forces he has accomplished a 
great feat. Even the elevation from the thought of heat as a 
fluid to that of heat as a vibration of matter, is the elevation 
from the thought of a thing — a dead result — to the thought of a 
relation. Heat as vibration is a relation — an activity of some- 
thing. When we consider that heat is a relative term and that 
all bodies have some heat, we see at once that all bodies must be 
iu a state of continual vibration, which vibration is in a continual 
process of interaction, every body through its vibration influenc- 
ing every other body. Then again the form of bodies and their 
properties, whether solid, fluid or gaseous, whether visible or in- 
visible, whether luminous or opaque, tangible or intangible — all 
these depend on calorific vibrations directly or indirectly. Thus 
we see that by the mere change of the hypothetical conception 
under which we conceive an object in Physics, we enable our- 
selves to penetrate far into the essence of the material world 
about us. A thing is a fixed dead result, but a force is a pure 
relation, that which exists in transitu — in its passage from one 
manifestation to another. All forces are manifested in their ac- 
tivity — in their passage from one state to another. One force be- 
comes another continually. All that seems fixed is really in trans- 
ition, and the permanent is the law of forceB and not the individ- 
ual force — still less the temporary phase of the play of forces, 
the objects of our senses, what we call "things." 

Similar to this elevation of the understanding from the idea of 
things to that of forces, is the elevation of the Season from the 
sphere of Art to that of Religion. In Art the Divine is pre- 
sented to the senses as a thing— but a thing moved and swayed 
by free spiritual might. In Art our point of departure is the 
thing, and we are thence elevated toward the conception of free 
personality ; the latter is intimated and not directly revealed. 
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But in Eeligion the Diviue appears as creator and destroyer of 
natural things, as the dominant ruler elevated above nature, now 
manifesting Himself in the material as the Beautiful or Sublime, 
now manifesting Himself as the negative might that destroys 
the material form and reduces it to higher uses. These two pha- 
ses combined make revelation, and hence it will be seen that rev- 
elation contains manifestation and its opposite, or aunullment. 
In the annullment of the beautiful the ugly reveals itself, and 
hence Religion essentially contains the element (or moment) of 
the ugly. The phase of formation is followed b'y the phase of 
deformation, and this precedes the genesis of higher forms. 

The true essence revealed in Religion has still another form of 
'existence to man. In his pure thinking it may be cognized as the 
scientific truth of the Universe. Philosophy includes the sys- 
tematic unfolding of this knowledge. Thus we may say Art 
sensuously perceives the Absolute as the Beautiful; Religion 
conceives or imagines the Absolute as revealed in its traditions 
and mode of worship, while Philosophy comprehends the Abso- 
lute as defined in pure thought. Thus in the language of Reli- 
gion the three may be defined as follows : Art is the piety of the 
Senses, Religion the piety .of the Heart, and Philosophy the 
piety of the Intellect. The impiety of these faculties is easily 
formulated: senses that cannot discern the beautiful, but are con- 
tent with what is ugly, have that form of impiety which we call bad 
taste ; the heart which does not find its consolation in the great 
doctrines of Religion, the intellect which sets up as its highest 
principle any other than Absolute, self conscious Reason or Per- 
sonality — these are the other species of impieties. 

Looking again at the correlation of these three forms in which 
the individual communes with the Highest, we see a frightful 
chasm between the last results of abstract thought and the facts 
that appeal to the senses. It is the Whole which is beautiful. 
Thus matter as matter — as a system of gravity — must be beauti- 
ful as a solar system. But our senses cannot perceive the Uni- 
verse, hence Art strives to create a visible semblance of it in a 
convenient compass. The old mystics talked much of the ma- 
crocosm and the microcosm. The microcosm, or man, was the 
miniature Universe, as indeed he possesses self-motion and the 
power of reflecting in his mind the macrocosm. It will be re- 
membered that Leibnitz in his system of monads has each one 
possess the power of representing in and to itself the rest 
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of the universe of monads, all existing ideally in each. To 
Leibnitz then, the progress of the individual history of each 
monad was a progress in the clearness with which it represented 
the universe to itself. Very profound and suggestive is Leib- 
nitz's system when applied to the world of souls, for souls only 
are true monads. The lowest monad, buried in itself, has only a 
dim capacity for feeling. Finally there is a monad that can sen- 
suously perceive the Beautiful — some Greek soul. Then a long 
distance beyond this soul is a soul that can represent to itself 
not only the Beautiful but also the causal process which makes 
it; here is a theistic, a Jewish soul. Another soul may in its 
representation be able to consciously mirror the conditions 
which lie at the basis of the two former stages of representation. 
In each stage of progress the soul adds, to the content of its rep- 
resentation, the counterpart which was lacking to its previous 
representation. 

This process of evolution or development suggested by the 
system of Leibnitz, brings up the second phase under considera- 
tion, of the Belation of Art to Eeligion : 

The Reciprocal Influence of Art Upon Religion. 

That there should be a unity in man's higher endeavors is to 
be expected. His relation to the Absolute if three-fold is still 
one relation. Thus Art subserves the interests of Eeligion, and 
in the form of Speculative Theology, Religion and Philosophy 
become one. The onward progress of each produces more and 
more a complete union of all in one. Art becomes religious, and 
Keligion uses aesthetic form, and Philosophy comes to be at home 
in either of the two provinces as well as its own. But in the 
history of this progress there is likewise developed difference in 
manifold forms. Out of the germinating acorn pushes down- 
ward the root and upward the stalk in antithetic tension. Thus 
Keligion in its first distinction from Art develops antitheses 
which are sharply in contrast with what is sesthetical. In a pre- 
vious analysis we have traced out the element which Eeligion 
adds to the Art element. The phase of creative power that de- 
stroys or subordinates the immediate sensuous existence is 
clearly perceived in Eeligion, and Eeligion accordingly feels devo- 
tion instead of aesthetic enjoyment. Devotion involves a subjec- 
tive side, a perception of what a work of art does not possess. 
Every act of worship presupposes a conscious Being with which 
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the worshipper seeks to commune. All subjectivity withdraws 
itself at once out of and beyond the sensuous. 

But from the lowest spheres up, there is an increase of ade- 
quateness on the part of Art to present the content of Eeligion. 
But Art that should completely do this would vanish entirely 
beyond the appreciation of the senses, or would form a species 
of art like Browning's poetry, half sesthetic, and half abstract 
and addressed to the understanding. The paintings of Kaulbach 
belong to this order. There is however genuine Art that accom- 
plishes true miracles in this direction. 

Beethoven's Symphonies, Michael Angelo's Last Judgment, 
Dante's Divine Commedia, Goethe's Faust — these are some of the 
works that present us both the sesthetic and abstract or negative 
phases, and yet present us Beautiful Wholes. It is interesting to 
examine how this is accomplished, for in thrs we shall find the 
most profitable answer to our inquiry as to the reciprocal influ- 
ence of Eeligion upon Art. 

We have already shown how foreign to the definition of Art 
such attempts to portray the negative must appear. The first 
attempts to do this are accordingly deeply impressed with this 
contradiction. It is Bomantic Art that makes such attempts. 
After Classic Art had died and been buried for hundreds of 
years by the new religion — the Christian religion — there began 
again an aspiration to give sensuous realization to the Divine — in 
this instance, the Christian form of the Divine. There had been 
a hard right indeed to root out the Greek sensuousness suffi- 
ciently to make the religion of Jesus of Xazareth flourish, and a 
race of iconoclasts had even to come first. But the West — Italy 
— where the internality of the conception of justice had developed 
with Boman power — there might with impunity develop an {es- 
thetic tendency — one not hostile to the Christian idea. Paintiug 
could portray such meekness and holy resignation in the face, 
and such fortitude under bodily suffering that it should be em- 
ployed first to represent our Lord in the events of his world- 
historical career, and secondly to do the same service for the 
saints and martyrs. Stiffness and awkwardness in the pose of 
the limbs of the body ; emaciated forms, unkempt, unshorn, care- 
less of raiment — as if purposely iu contrast to the studied grace 
of classic forms — these saints invariably exhibited iu their faces 
5 perfect, implicit trust in the invisible. The visible which Art 
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portrayed said plainly, the visible is nought, the invisible is all. 
Utter neglect or contempt for worldly gratifications, and perfect 
repose in their faith, is seen in the early Italian paintings. Eeli- 
gious in a certain sense these paintings are, but in such a sense 
as to exclude aesthetic. When after a period Raphael came, we 
find very much that is aesthetic simply by itself, and yet every 
picture, even of his, admits the negative or ugly element as a 
memento mori at a feast. The Transfiguration presents to us the 
grand " contradiction " of this species of Art. The family of the 
insane boy — whose figure is strangely non-aesthetic — look to the 
nine disciples snpplicatingly, while the latter point up to Christ 
— the latter, in his highest moment, with transfigured face*, gazes 
with faith and trust longingly into the glories that hide the invis- 
ible Source of all strength and power. Thus the family show or 
manifest dependence on the disciples ; the disciples manifest de- 
pendence on Christ, and the latter on an invisible beyond. The 
whole picture is an index finger pointing to an object that is not 
revealed. This and its class of paintings plainly say : " I man- 
ifest that which cannot be presented to the senses at all." Here 
the negative side preponderates, and the chasm between the 
Transfiguration and the Apollo Belvedere or Venus of Milo is 
enormous. In the latter is the perfect repose of attainment of 
utter freedom in the body ; they triumph in their incarnation. 
In the former there is the ecstasy of repose in the freedom from 
the body, and incarnation is incarceration only, to them. With 
Michael Angelo indeed we stop our flight to the Beyond, and 
begin to realize that the sharp contradiction in Romantic Art 
may be surmounted. That daring genius everywhere unites the 
classic completeness and repose to the Romantic striving and as- 
piration. In the Last Judgment there is the totality of the finite 
mortal world placed under the form of Eternity, and the infinite 
responsibility which attaches to the individual, portrayed in the 
looks with which each one meets the fruits of his actions. 
Each one sees his- life through the perspective of his own deds. 
Thus there is totality which gives the aesthetic again and does 
not by this omit the negative. The separate statue of Moses all 
will remember as the grandest and noblest form in stone. The 
Apollo Belvedere is a beautiful child, but Michael Angelo's 
•Moses" is a full grown man, transfigured with the growth of no- 
blest liuman experience. 
For the purposes of modern Art as indicated by Michael An- 
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gelo, music is a far better instrumentality than painting or sculp- 
ture. Music already deals with the formless, with the phantasy, 
direct. It portrays by means of harmony and its opposite, and 
can represent an event in its inception, its progress, catastrophe, 
denouement and final consummation. Thus it is exactly fitted to 
present the modern Art which requires that not only the uiaui 
festation of the divine shall be made to the senses but also tht 
negative elevation of the same above the sensuous, shall likewise 
be portrayed in the same work of art, in order that the content 
of Art may be adequate to that of Keligion. A work like Schu 
manu's Pilgrimage of the Rose portrays first a naive, infantile in- 
nocence and ignorance of life, and its experience — an abstract, 
moonshiny music to which fairies dance and bathe in the dew- 
drops of the flowers. Second, the experience with human life 
with its cares and trials, its discipline, turns the music to the ex- 
pression of pain and the accompaniments of mockery and scorn. 
The experience with death brings in the solemn requiem which 
in the presence of the nadir of human life lifts itself in trust and 
consolation to the invisible Helper, and soothes the plaints of 
the disappointed soul which sought earthly pleasure alone. Lif- 
ted above the earthly and its pleasures as well as its torments, 
the soul gathers strength and attacks the real world with that 
independent spirit which is assured of an infinite refuge if oblig- 
ed at any time to retreat from the battle. The finale gives us 
complete and healthy conquest over the evils of life. 

Any one of Beethoven's symphonies or sonatas will give some- 
what in the same form a collision between the sensuous and spir- 
itual in human life, and the victory of the latter, although fre- 
quently with very bitter struggles and plentiful self-sacrifice. 

In poetry we have at start far less ol the sensuous to deal with, 
for it appeals only to the ear rhythmically and in Romantic po- 
etry with rhymes also; but relies for its sensuous effects chiefly 
upon the reproductive imagination to bring up such images as it 
will portray. Its form therefore permits it to hold the whole 
compass of the matter of Art from its genesis to its complete an- 
nulment. It was to be expected that poetry should leud itself 
to Religion from the very first, aud that its content should gen- 
erally involve religious collisions. Secularity indeed, as in Shak- 
speare, when portrayed in its totality or entire extent, gives the 
Divine will, just as Religion does, in its separate moments. For 
the spectacle of the will of the individual presents first its spon- 
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taneous, impulsive acts, colliding *it may be with right, human 
and diviue. In the end comes the reaction upon the individual 
from the social and religious worlds of humanity, and the result 
certainly is the annullment of the individual and of his one-sided 
strivings, or else a reduction of his deed and intention to har- 
mony with the ethical and divine will, as made valid by the insti- 
tutions of the church and civil society. Thus Shakspeare may 
be said to be a religious poet, in the sense that he presents other 
than sensuous mediation in his plays. 

In his great essay on Dante's Divina Commedia, Schelling has 
characterized the true province of modern Art and its difference 
from the antique: "The antique world is that of classes, the 
modern that of indi-iduals — the law of modern Art is that each 
individual shall give shape and unity to that portion of the world 
which is revealed to him, and out of the materials of his time, 
its history and its science, create his own mythology."* 

That is to say, he shall make all the material of his time sig- 
nificant as type of the Divine purpose " that moves at the bot- 
tom of the world." Mythological figures are simply individual 
instances elevated to types and thus transmuted from natural 
facts to spiritual facts and means of expression or portrayal — 
manifestation and revelation of the spiritual. 

" Into the struggle," he continues " betwen science [which cre- 
ates abstractions and generalities] and Religion and Art [which 
demand something definite and limited] must the individual en- 
ter ; but with absolute freedom seek to rescue permanent shapes 
from the fluctuations of time, and within arbitrarily assumed 
forms, to give to the structure of his poem by its abso- 
lute peculiarity, internal necessity and external universalty." 
[This Dante has done, as he shows at length ; this has Go- 
ethe done in the Faust. No element of his own time or of the 
past history of humanity but is taken up into the work.] " It 
unites the outermost extremes in the aspirations of the times by 
a very peculiar inventiou of a subordinate mythology in the 
character of Faust." The action begins in heaven and passes 
through the world to hell and back agaiu to heaven. In such 
works as Fanst and the Divine Comedy is found the highest 
achievement of reconciliation between the realms of Art and 
Religion, and one feels that what was in its earliest germs indis- 

*Longfellow'e Translation. 
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tinguishably Art and Eeligion, as in the Edda or Hymns of the 
Vedas, perhaps may yet become one in the final perfection of 
Art, in spite of the incongruities which appear in the middle pe- 
riod of development. 

There is however another thought suggested by the considera- 
tion of Dante's Divina Commedia. This first great Christian 
poem is regarded by Schelling as the archetype of all Christian 
poetry ; its study in our time is to be regarded as a favorable 
sign. Of the thirty English translations of it, ten have been 
made within the past twenty years. The poem embodies the 
Catholic view of life, and for this reason is all the more whole- 
some for study by modern Protestants. The three-fold future 
world, Inferno, Purgatorio, Paradiso, presents us the exhaustive 
picture of man's relation to his deeds. The Protestant " hereaf- 
ter" omits the purgatory but includes the Inferno and Paradiso. 
What has become of this missing link in modern Protestant Artl 
we may inquire, and our inquiry is a pertinent one ; for there is 
no subject connected with the relation of Eeligion to Art which 
is so fertile in suggestive insights to the investigator. 

To conduct one through Dante's great poem which, as Tieck 
said, " is the voice of ten silent centuries," is not to be attempted 
here. Only a few hints as to its significance will be ventured, 
and then some of the traces of the same insight in subsequent 
literature, pointed out. 

One must reduce life to its lowest terms, and drop away all 
consideration of its adventitious surroundings. The deeds of 
man in their three-fold aspect are judged in this "mystic, un- 
fathomable poem." The great fact of human responsibility is 
the key note. Whatever man does he does to himself. If he 
does violence he injures himself. If he works righteousness he 
creates a paradise for himself. 

Now, a deed has two aspects ; first, its immediate relation to 
the doer. The mental atmosphere in which one does a deed is of 
first consideration. If a wrong or wicked deed, then is the at- 
mosphere of the criminal close and stifling to the doer. The 
angry man is rolling about suffocating in putrid mud. The incon- 
tinent is driven about by violent winds of passion. Whatever 
deed a man shall do must be seen in the entire perspective of s 
effects to exhibit its relation to the doer. The Inferno is filled 
with those whose acts and habits of life surround them with a u 
atmosphere of torture. 
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One does not predict that such punishment of each individual 
is eternal, but one thing is certain : that with the sins there pun- 
ished, there is special torture eternally connected. 

" Through roe ye pass into the city of wo. 
Through me ye pass into eternal pain. 
Justice the founder of my fabric moved 
To rear me was the task of power divine, 
Supremest wisdom, and primeval love. 
Before me things create were none save things 
Eternal, and eternal, I endure." 

Wherever the sin shall be there shall be connected with it the 
atmosphere of the Inferno, which is its punishment. The doer 
of the sinful deed plunges into the Inferno ou its commission. 

But Dante wrote the Purgatorio, and in this portrays the sec- 
ondary effect of sin. The inevitable punishment bound up with 
sin burns with purifying flames each sinner. The immediate 
effect of the deed is the Inferno, but the secondary effect is puri- 
fication. Struggling up the steep sides of purgatory under their 
painful burdens go sinners punished for incontinence — lust, glut- 
tony, avarice, auger, and other sins that find their place of pun- 
ishment also in the Inferno. 

Each evil doer shall plunge into the Inferno, and shall scorch 
over the flames of his own deeds until he repents and struggles 
up the mountain of purgatory. 

In the Paradiso we have doers of those deeds, which being 
thoroughly positive in their nature, do not come back as punish- 
ment upon their authors. 

The correspondence of sin and punishment is notable. Even 
our jurisprudence discovers a similar adaptation. If one steals 
and deprives his neighbor of property, we manage by our laws to 
make his deed glide off from society and come back on the crim- 
inal, and thus he steals his own freedom and gets a cell in gaol. 
If a murderer takes life his deed is brought back to him, and he 
takes his own. 

The depth of Dante's insight discovers to him all human life 
stripped of it 6 wrappings and every deed coming straight back 
upon the doer, inevitably fixing his place in the scale of happi- 
ness and misery. It is not so much a " last" judgment of indi- 
vidual men as it is of deeds in the abstract. For the brave man 
who sacrifices his life for another, dwells iu paradise so far as he 
contemplates his participation in that deed, but writhes in the 
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Inferno in so far as he has allowed himself to slip, through some 
act of incontinence. 

If we return now to our question, what has become of the Pur- 
gatory in modern literature, a glance will show us that the fun- 
damental idea of Dante's purgatory has formed the chief thought 
of Protestant " humanitarian" works of art. 

The thought that the sinful and wretched live a life of reaction 
against the effects of their deeds is the basis of most of our nov- 
els. Most notable are the works of Nathaniel Hawthorne in this 
respect. His whole art is devoted to the portrayal of the purga- 
torial effects of sin or crime upon its authors. The conscious- 
ness of the deed and the consciousness of the verdict of one's 
fellow-men continually burns at the heart, and with slow, eating 
fires, consumes the shreds of selfishness quite away. In the 
"Marble Faun" we have the spectacle of an animal nature be- 
trayed by sudden impulse into a crime, and the torture of this 
consciousness gradually purifies and elevates the semi-spiritual 
being into a refined humanity. 

The use ' of suffering, even if brought on by sin and er- 
ror, is the burden of our best class of novels. George Eli- 
ot's " Middlemarch," ''Adam Bede," " Mill on the Floss," and 
" Eomola " — with what intensity these portray the spiritual 
growth through error and pain ! 

Thus if Protestantism has omitted Purgatory from its Eeligion, 
certainly Protestant literature has taken it up and absorbed it 
entire. 



THE SONG OF THE SPIRIT OVER THE WATERS. 

[Translated from the German of Goethe, by Frbdbhic E. Makvin], 

The Soul of Man 

Is like the water; 

From heaven it cometh, 

To heaven retnrneth, 

Then to earth again descendeth — 

Ever and forever changing. 



